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vancement of learning, for the widening of 
the bounds of knowledge. A bibliography, 
for college use would be useful to a wide 
circle of readers outside college walls ; one 
prepared for investigators would have an ex- 
tremely limited appeal, either in or out of 
a university. 

While waiting for the endowment we can 
stimulate the production of bibliographies by 
suggesting things to be done, by helping in 
the preparation and publication of them, and 
by using them and seeing that others 
use them when issued. We have done 
much by professional co-operation, but we 
should not fail to exploit for our profession 
the brains and purses of others. We may, 
for example, encourage the inclusion of bibli- 
ographies in masters' theses and in doctoral 
dissertations, and we may bring the best of 
them to the attention of private publishers, 
university presses, research organizations and 
institutions, trustees, and individuals likely to 
be interested in publication. Mr. Meyer's 
Literature of Shakespeare was prepared for 
the Drama League of America; Mr. Wells's 
Manual of Middle English was published by 
the Connecticut Academy; Miss Bartlett's 
Mr. William Shakespeare was published un- 
der the auspices of the Yale Elizabethan 



Club; various lists have been published by 
the Institute for International Education. 
Current co-operative projects full of helpful 
suggestions are Professor Craigie's plan for 
a supplement to the New English dictionary; 
and the Dictionary of American biography 
proposed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 

Scholarship funds might be used for the 
preparation of bibliographies, including the 
expense of investigation in other libraries, 
and for the publication of the finished work. 
The master's degree might be given, so far 
as a final thesis is concerned, for the calen- 
daring of documents, for the making of di- 
gests or indexes of books of importance, or 
for a discriminating selection of books on a 
subject, with annotations giving the scope 
and limitation of each book, and references 
to others that correct or supplement it. The 
rare bibliographical dissertation that not only 
incorporates discoveries of importance, but 
by sound criticism throws light on disputed 
literary or historical or other problems, 
should receive the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. The Yale Graduate School is willing 
to give degrees for bibliographic work equal 
in quantity and quality to any other treat- 
ment of a subject. 
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In considering A.L.A. publications from 
the popular library point of view let us think 
for a minute who we are who man and 
"woman" popular libraries. We are the great 
bulk of the membership, the common people 
of the A. LA. For the most part we are not 
library school graduates. We have "picked 
up" our profession mostly by experience, 
with much supplementing from library con- 
ferences, summer courses and from our pro- 
fessional journals and publications. Some of 
us practice our profession in large cities, but 
many of us work in towns and villages far 
from large cities, frequently in the lesser 
eddies along the great stream of human 
intercourse. The conditions of our daily work 
tend to spread our knowledge very thinly 



over a vast number of subjects. We know 
a little about a great many things but not 
much about any one thing. We can hardly 
hope to be thorough specialists on any sub- 
ject save the general one of making our 
"plant" of greatest value to its community. 
What then is our need which A.L.A. publica- 
tions can fill? 

Our need is for the abundant help of spe- 
cialists, the help of those who have worked 
rather thoroughly some special field of our 
profession. A.L.A. publications consequently 
are of the greatest value to us when they 
enable us to gather the fruit of our specialist 
colleagues' work, when they enable us, not 
specialists, to render to our patrons service 
based on the work of specialists. 
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The general principle that we expect our 
A.L.A. publications to follow is that they 
shall at all times give us the latest and best 
practice and advice that our profession knows, 
and that they shall always be plain, practical 
and to the point. 

In a few minutes it is impossible to single 
out each A.L.A. publication and to suggest 
our reaction to it. Only by the most general 
grouping can they be discussed. We would 
place first, in a group by itself, The Booklist. 
We know it best and use it most. We some- 
times find fault with it, we do not always 
accept it as gospel but we cannot and would 
not do without it. And we are impressed 
at all times with the open-minded desire of 
its management to improve its usefulness. 

Next come the chapters of the A.L.A. 
manual of library economy. They have 
value for us all from the student in the 
training class to the chief executive. We 
hope that it will be found possible to keep 
these chapters more up to date. Closely 
akin to the Manual are certain buying lists, 
the library economy pamphlets and the cata- 
loging helps, to many of which we acknowl- 
edge much indebtedness. If we single out 
any it would be the Kroeger-Mudge Guide 
to the study and use of reference books and 
the two lists of subject headings. We ac- 
knowledge also our delight in the helpful 
Viewpoints series. Incidentally we shall wel- 
come a revised edition of the Adams' Manual 
of historical literature, and the new A.L.A. 
catalog and a summary of statistics every 
year as advocated by Mr. Lydenberg. 

The remaining A.L.A. publications we can 
consider as a group. I have in mind the 
various popular lists intended principally for 
general distribution. Some have been com- 
piled at Headquarters while others have ap- 
peared first as the publications of individual 
libraries. The present management is evi- 
dently well disposed toward this type of pub- 
lication and properly so. The theory, of 
course, is that after an individual library or 
librarian has gone to the trouble of prepar- 
ing a special list, the advantage of this work 
may be passed on to the rest of us at the 
bare cost of printing, saving both the work 
of compilation and the original cost of type 
composition. Each list also represents a cer- 



tain amount of specialist service. Personally 
I believe the theory is excellent and the prac- 
tical results of it generally commendable. 

It is difficult to trace the real value of such 
lists. I might renew an old suggestion that 
the failure of some of our lists is due to 
faulty methods of distribution. We are con- 
tent to place a few copies on the counter 
where at best only our regular customers get 
them when they ought rather to have gone 
out into the highways and byways. We 
might style such lists "bird-shot" publicity. 
We shoot a lot of it realizing beforehand 
that only a few shots will hit. An unusual 
example in my own experience was the circu- 
lation of two hundred copies of a list en- 
titled Technical books of 1921 selected by 
Mr. Hendry. We believe we have traced 
fifty requests to these two hundred lists, an 
unusually high proportion. 

Perhaps as individuals we never agree en- 
tirely with a list selected by someone else, 
but we should make some allowance for 
differences of opinion. As a general prin- 
ciple such lists should be compiled with 
greatest care and, as often as possible, with 
the assistance of a broad-minded specialist. 
They should in general be selective rather 
than inclusive. They should also be both at- 
tractive and dignified. 

The latest efforts of the Committee, the 
reading courses on accounting and journalism, 
deserve a trial. The selections are excellent 
and they are attractive in form. I do not 
agree, however, with one of my friends who 
lays considerable emphasis on the fact that 
they are booklists in disguise. My experience 
does not suggest the need or the value of 
disguise in a booklist and I personally would 
have preferred the titles summarized at the 
end of the pamphlet or brought out more 
strongly in the list. It remains to be shown 
whether this new style of reading course is 
any improvement over our accustomed anno- 
tated list. 

In closing may I suggest that we owe it 
to our professional organization to support 
its publishing activities as far as we con- 
sistently can, and, at the same time, to criti- 
cise its every effort with the utmost frank- 
ness and freedom. 



